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ditional argument that the navy would have nothin^to
do if commerce was free from attack merits little conside-
ration. The entire cessation of maritime warfare could
hardly be regarded as an unmixed calamity; but, for the
reassurance of those who revel in ruin and destruction, it
may be pointed out that both would flourish under the
new order we are contemplating. Our navy would still
have the navy of the enemy to fight, his ports to block-
ade, his coaling stations to capture, his contraband trade
to destroy, and his colonies to attack. And in addition
it would be required to bear its part in the defence of our
own shores, and our vast possessions beyond the seas.
Surely the most active and ambitious seaman would find
in all these tasks an ample field for the exercise of fris
skill. And they would be far better clone when the fruit-
less and harassing labour of having to protect a commerce
from its very nature incapable of defence was no longer
thrown upon the fleet. Public opinion should compel
our rulers to move in this matter before it is too late.
Other states could hardly refuse to adopt at our instance
a policy which they have been advocating against us for
a long time past Once adopted it is likely to be perma-
nent ; for we should threaten to resort as against any
state which infringed it, not to the rules of the Declara-
tion of Paris, but to our previous policy of capturing
enemy goods whether in hostile or neutral ships. This
would at once cause every neutral state to put pressure
upon the offending belligerent in the interests of its com-
merce, and there would be little chance of successful resist-
ance to the naval power of Great Britain backed up by the
moral force of the world. With our commerce safe, our
resources for war would be multiplied a thousand fold,
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